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WILLIAM SALTER, | These were all taken by the crew of the Pan-|the island, and his visit was a new era in 


CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW seventn,|dora and carried back to England. After | their life to the young, and renewed the inter- 


PHILADELPHIA. cruising among the Society and other neigh-| course of the old man with that world of which 
bouring islands in search of the remaining; he was both an exile and an outlaw. When 
SS | nine mutineers, without success, the Pandora| Smith was asked if he had ever heard of any 
returned to England, and no further tidings| of the great battles between the English and 
were received of the fate of these wretched| French fleets in the late wars, he answered, 
There is not a more singular and romantic| men, for a period of eighteen years. In the |‘ How could I, unless the birds of the air had 
history of marine adventure extant, than the|second month of the year 1808, an American | been the heralds?” He was told of the vic- 
story of that which befell the crew of the | ship, the Topaz, commanded by Captain May-|torie s of Howe, Earl St. Vincent, Duncan and 
Bounty. This ship, it is well known, was sent|hew Folger, in the course ofa sealing voyage| Nelson. He listened with attention till the 
by the British government on a mission of|touched at Piteairn’s island, an uninhabited | narrative was finished, and then rose from his 
benevolence, namely, to transport the i discovered in 1767, by Captain Carteret. | seat, took off his hat, swung it three times 
fruit, and other useful productions of the Po-|Captain Folger was surprised to see smokes|round his head with three cheers, threw it on 
lynesian Islands to the West Indies. Lieu-|ascending from the island, and went in his|the ground sailor like, and cried out, “Old 
tenant Bligh sailed from England near the | boat to ascertain the character of the inhabi-| England for ever!” His young people were 
close of the year 1787, and arrived at Tahiti/tants. He was soon met by acanoe con-}almost as much exhilarated as himself, and 
after a tedious passage of ten months, by the |structed in the Tahitian fashion, and what was} gazed in wonder at this unwonted excitement 
way of the Cape of Good Hope. He remain-|his astonishment at being hailed in English !| of the old man. 
ed here six months, collected upwards of a|The crew of the canoe consisted of several} Every thing on the island was fitted to make 
thousand plants of the bread fruit, and sailed | young men, who kept at a distance until they |a deep impression on Captain Folger’s mind. 
homewards in the fourth month, 1788. On/|could ascertain who the strangers were. Cap-|The simplicity, innocence, and intelligence of 
the 28th of that month the master at arms|tain Folger told them he was an Aamavianm he islanders, their extraordinary history, this 
(whose name was Christian) and about one |‘ Where is America?” demanded they. “ Is it} unexpected discovery of a Christian commu- 
half of the crew, rose upon Lieutenant Bligh, |in Ireland?” In reply tohis own eager and|nity, in the bosom as it were of the great 
and set him adrift upon the open ocean inthe |anxious questions they told him they were|deep, must have powerfully affected his ima- 
launch of the Bounty. There were eighteen|Englishmen. ‘ Where then were you born ?”|gination and his heart. It reminded me, said 
men with him, in an open boat twenty-three |“ On that island which you see.” “ How then | he, of Paradise, more than any effort of poetry 
feet long, less than seven feet wide, and not| ‘are you Englishmen, if you were born on that} | or the imagination could do. 
three deep. All the provision that the rebels|island which the English do not own and ne-| The history of this interesting people isa 
allowed them to take, was a few pieces of ver possessed?” “ We are Englishmen, be-| remarkable e xample of the manner in which 
pork, a hundred and fifty pounds of bread, aj cause our father isan Englishman.” “WwW ho | guilty men are often made, by Providence, 
barrel of water, and a small quantity of spirits| is your father?” “ Aleck.” “ Who is Aleck ?” | the instruments of their own punishment, and 
and wine. Slender as the hope must have |“ Don’t you know Aleck ?”’ “How should I|the severe retributions of justice are awarded 
seemed of reaching a European settlement i in| know Aleck?” “ Well, then, did you know | even in this life. 
Australia with these scanty means, Lieuten-|Captain Bligh of the Bounty?” At these} When Christian had taken possession of the 
ant Bligh sustained the energy and resolution | words the whole story flashed upon the mind | Bounty, and set Captain Bligh adrift, he sailed 
of his crew during a perilous and unexampled | ‘of C aptain Folger, e »xciting indescribable feel-4 for Tahiti, which he reached in eight days. 
voyage of six weeke, at the end of which time|ings of curiosity, wonder and delight. He| 
he reached the island of Timor, a Dutch pos-}soon learned the most important points of | the island of Tobouia, taking with him seve- 
session, the beauty and fertility of which are! their history, and that Aleck was the only ‘ral natives of both sexes. His intention was 
so extravagantly pictured by Lord Anson.|one of the mutineers who was still alive. He | to remain at Tobouia, and he had nearly finish- 
The sufferings endured by Lieutenant Bligh | sent the young men back to their father, with je :d building a fort, when their quarrels among 
and his men were extreme, and their appear-| a message that he was extreme ly anxious to} | themse Ives, and wars with the natives whom 
ance when they reached Tiseor, famished,worn| see him, and an invitation to visit him on| | they had provoked by their ill conduct, induced 
out with fatigue, and almost naked, excited) beard his ship. Aleck declined the invitation, the mutineers to abandon the place. They 
great sympathy in the Dutch inhabitants, who! through fear of being carried away, and Cap-|therefore determined to go again to Tahiti, 
lavished every kindness upon them, and sent}tain Folger visited him on the island. Hejand to leave there all who chose to remain. 
them to Batavia, whence they sailed for Eng-| was received with every mark of joy by the| Sixteen of the number preferred the pleasures 
land. ‘The melancholy story of Lieutenant] old man and his family, and how greatly must} ‘of that Circean island and the probability of 
Bligh induced the English government to fit| his astonishment and delight have been in-| being brought to justice, to the dangers of 
out the ship Pandora, for a cruise in search|creased at the scene he witnessed! A small | the ocean and the difficulties of a secure and 
of the mutineers. This vessel arrived at Ta-| but neat village, the houses built in the Eu-| uninhabited spot. Christian with the remain- 
hiti in the third month, 1791, where four of} ropean fashion, cultivated fields, pure morals, | ing eight of the crew, two natives of Tobouia, 
the men who had been concerned in the revolt, | literary instruction, and religious worship in|four of Tahiti, and twelve Tahitian women, 
came on board the ship. From them it was|that solitary speck of land, separated, by the|retained the ship, and steered for Pitcairn’s 
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island, which appeared to him to be well\soon became tired of the remaining aa 
adapted for the purpose of security and seclu- men, and killed one in,his sleep, at the same| 


cliffy promontory shuts in the northern end 
of many of the streets as a cul-de-sac. Its 


sion. ‘This island is the rugged and precipi-| time that Young shot the other. Quintal and| elevation is about double the height of the 
tous summit of a submarine voleanic moun-|M°Coy now returned to the village, and asl ihigibouring roofs. 

tain, the highest peak of which rises eleven) they and Young and Smith were all the men} “ The only considerable buildings in a state 
hundred feet above the surface of the ocean. | that were left, the y lived peaceably together,| of occupancy are the custom-house, the ar- 
It is about six miles in length by three in, occupying themselves with building, planting, | senal, and the magazine. The ci ustom-house 
breadth, and is terminated on all sides by | fencing, fishing, and shooting. | private dwelling, recently repaired and 
cliffs and rocky projection Around it lic To be continued.) | roof d. It was erected by Moyse, the nephew 
scattered numerous fragments of rocks, ris- Mares Toussaint L’Ouverture, as a palace, in all 


ing like so many black pinnacles amidst the | 


surf which rolls in from every side upon the RECENT COMMUNICATION FROM A TRAVELLER| 
shore. ‘The interior of the island, with the ee 

exception of a few small valleys, is filled with Commnues Hass. gage 3 
rocks and precipices, and so smal! is the por- ‘Ihe streets are all laid out regularly,| 


tion that can be cultivated, that even in the cli- 
mate o f perpetual summer, and the regionof the | mary inconvenience French cities—want- 
banana and the bread fruit, it will barely sup-|ing a foot-path or trottoir. ‘The houses are} 


port more than one or two hundred people. | mostly of two stories, but seldom of three.| 
The Bounty arrived at this island in the first 


paved but not well paved, and with the custo- 
of 


the magnificence of a colonial lord, a pride 
which as much filled the minds of the eman- 
cipated negroes at that period of the revolu- 
tion as the dominant Europeans before it. 
This costly edifice was never more than half 
built, but with that half it is a large and mas- 
sive building. Standing by the sea side near 
ithe prince ipal wharf, it has been judiciously 
applied to the purpose of a custom-house. 


| As the little plain between the sea and the}'The arsenal and magazine of arms, whose 


month 1790, and the crew, after taking out all| mountain, was too confined to admit of much| roofs by the side of the chimne ‘ys of the public 


that was valuable 


rocks and burnt her. ‘The names of these ill| out piazzas or galleries ; but the houses have, 


to them, ran her upon the | width for streets, they are consequently with-| 


| from 


bake-house are 


immediately under the 
the cliff, 


eye 
commanding a fine 


general 


{fated men were Christian, Young, Brown, Mills, |in some degree, been compensated for the} view, are the well constructed ancient build 


Williams, Quintal, M‘Coy, 
They divided 
nine parts, 
natives 


Martin, and Smith. | | inconvenience, by being furnished with iron| 
the island among them, into|balconies and verandahs, forming a kind of | 
built a village,and retaining the |corner gallery to two faces of the front, in the | 
as friends and gradually |manner of Venitian and Italian houses; be- 
made them their slaves, and obliged them to/sides these there are balconies for enjoying 


assistants, 





perform the severer labours of the field.|the air at the middle windows. The roofs 
They lived together peaceably fer about two/jare furnished with heavy cornices, and the} 
years, when Williams, who was their armourer, | fronts of the houses are very gene rally orna- 
and whose wife died soon after their arrival,;mented with pilasters. T he shop- kee pers, | 
became very much dissatisfied, and threatene .d\merchants, and dealers, contrived to reme “dy 


to leave the island unless the y gave him ano-|the want of shade at mid-day, by strete hing 
ther wife. As all the women had husbands,|canvass awnings from side to side of the 
the only method of gratifying him was to|streets; for which purpose, rings and hooks 


take the wife of some other of the men and|had been built in the walls, and a similar prac- 
give her to him. Rather than lose the ser-|tice is still observed by the present inhabit- 
vices of their armourer, the whites compelled | ants. ‘The general effect of the city is unifor-} 
one of the natives to give up his wife to Wil-|mity and elegance; the materials of the 
liams. Indignant at the outrage, the islanders | buildings are stone and brick, but covered 
formed a plan to murder all the whites. It! with cement, washed with a white border on 
was made known to the women, who betrayed|the mouldings, the cornices, and pilasters, 
the secret in a song, the words of which/jand with a light stone-yellow elsewhere, ex- 
were, “ Why does black man sharpen axe !!cept the basement-wall, which is universally 
to kill white man.’ The native whose wife|rubble. The whole appearance is that of 
had been taken from him, and who was the |neatness and cleanliness. In this respect it} 
leader in the plot, escaped to the mountainsjis in perfect contrast with — 1u-Prince. 

with another, and the rest finding themselves; January —The Cape was ce rtainly 
detected, submitted quietly and offered to|once a m ignificent city, a is now as muc h| 
take and kill the fugitives. This treacherous | supe rior to Port-au-Prince as St. James 


OR, 





> to 


deed they performed, and the injured native, |W apping. Mr. Thomson, the British consul) 
whose oppression had excited the insurrec-|here, and myself, explore it every evening. | 
tion, was murdered by the very woman who| At this time, the Haut du Cap mountain| 


had been his wife. 11s freque ‘ntly a surly jade, and like a true} 
Tranquillity was then preserved for two! Haytian as she is, wears a kerchiefed head, | 
years longer, when the tyranny of Quintal| but we do not care for a little rain. At pre-| 
and M‘Coy provoked another insurrection.|sent the far off pyramidal ranges of the ler-} 
The natives in this attempt were more suc-|rier, St. Raphael, and Hispaniola, are obs scured | 
cessful; they killed Christian, Mills, Martin,|from sight, or only dimly seen; but when| 
Williams, and Brown. Quintal and M‘Coy| their magnificent outlines are lighted by the| 
fled to the mountains. Smith was wounded,| clear evening sky, and the few villages, towns, | 
but his life was that of|and habitations of the plain, glitter in the 
Young, who had always been a favourite with| setting sun, there is an extent and diversity | 
the women. ‘The natives lived peaceably for| of scenery quite enough to supply unweary- 


saved, as was also 





ings still kept in perfect condition. 
‘ A cluster of ruins, whose roofless walls of 


| simple architecture are seen in the upper parts 


of the town, immediately beneath the moun- 
tain, are the palace of government ; the tower- 
looking building behind it, the ¢ h: apel of the 

‘azerne ; and the long pile of blue and red 
roofs beyond, the convent. The eastern fa- 
cade of the palace must have had an appear- 


| ance : of stately elegance, when its white plain 


extension of windows and pilasters were bro- 
ken by the foliage of tropical trees in the en- 
trance gardens. Here the council of the 
colony held their sittings, and the senechaus- 
see, the admiralty, and the administration their 
bureaux, and the different greffiers kept their 
registers. It was formerly the lodge of the 
Jesuits: a subterranean passage from it to the 
convent has been recently discovered. In 
1768 the Jesuits’ lodge being purchased by 
the government, the present building now 
embellishing the city with its ruins was com- 
pleted five years after. It was constructed in 
the usual style of French edifices, with a cross 
light, so that though it looks extensive it is 
narrow, and not in reality a very spacious 
building. The back gardens are still in cul- 
tivation, and are large, with an agreeable in- 
termixture of fruit trees. 

The splendid suit of baths by the ravine a 
Dorcet still show the completeness of the 
whole economy and arrangement observed in 

1 building which contained usually not less 
chee 1500 soldiers. To the north immedi- 
ately adjoining are the remains of the military 
hospital, a stately edifice, still perfect in all 
things but the government house, a ruined 
villa closing in one side of a grassy square, 
called the Champ de Mars, in = midst of 
|which stands the palm, the tree Haytian 
liberty and independence, and is it os child- 
|ish absurdity of the Autel de Patrit, a plat- 


nearly a week, when the men quarrelled about] ing objects of contemplation to the dullest| form that sets every thing in the shape of taste, 


the women. ‘I'wo 
whom was killed, 


of them fought, 


one ol} 
and the other 


fled to the! 


eye. 
“In our rambles we have not discovered 


elegance, or proprie ty at defiance. 
“Still gazing down from the ¢ liffy promon- 


mountains, and joined Quintal and M‘Coy. | any spot more favourable for a general and|tory on the city with its deserted streets and 
They immediately shot him in order to make| commanding view of the city, than a portion ruined walls, green with flowery groups of 
peace with the remaining natives. The women| of the projecting base of the mountain, whose | mangoes and other fruit trees growing within 
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them, the roofless church rears its majestic 
portal in the place d’armes before you. The 
whole details of its architecture are distinctly 
seen from this spot. 

‘ After I had stood some time this afternoon 
with the British consul, looking down at the 
city from this steep, which appeared once to 
have had its garden and belvidere, the 
ness of the 


cool- 
air, and the settled aspect of the 
evening, was quite a temptation for us to ex- 
plore some of the hills and ravines of the 
larger mountain.” 

*“ Our pathway conducted us up a ravine, 
where immense rocks had fallen and 
formed a sort of agreeable crotto. Here we 
discovered some of the covered springs that 
conveyed water to the city, and admired the 
judicious artificial falls composed of the blue 
serpentine rock, an imperishable grit, which 
conducted the upland torrents through deter- 
minate channels to the sea. It was interest- 
ing to see how, for a succession of years, these 


some 


cataracts of the rainy season had swept over 
them, without fretting a single particle of the 
stone. It resists both the action of fire and 
water. We climbed on to a little valley, com- 
pletely shut out by the hills from all sight and| 
sound of the ¢ ity. 


rately levelled into grassy plateaus, but ten- 
anted only by who had ac- 
quired by undisturbed oce upancy some sort 
of title to the spot. We saw in our walk some 
of those immense masses of rock which, de- 
taching themselves from the summit, had 
rolled down the declivity and bedded some 
portion of their angles in the debris of the 
lower steeps, and only waited the action of 
fresh floods to loosen them from their resting 
places, and send them thundering with peril- 
ous impetuosity to the plain below. If the 
variety of wild plants on these crags and in 
these ravines supplied little to interest one, 
the mineralogy would afford 
enough to alleviate all fatigue. 
“ Bya tract different from that we climbed, 
we entered in our descent another rent of 
the mountain, where there were other covered 
water courses leading to the fountains of the 
city, and arrived at the great ravine, in which 
there are some breaks of cultivation. Ona 
little spot of ground within the gorge of this 
ravine, made flat by a terrace of loose stones, 
stands an open temple, a pyramidal roof on 
plastered columns, containing a cross 
image of the virgin. 


some aged negro, 


amusement 


and 
Here devotees assemble 
morning evening at their penitential 
worship. A large congregation were at prayers 
at the time we passed, with the parochial curé 
officiating. [tis usual for passengers to make 
some trifling donation here, as alms for the 
maintenance of the poor infirm and aged per- 
sons whom the vicar-ceneral has distinguished 
as objects of charity. At the foot of this tem- 
ple, right within the ravine, are some old 
ruined arches, like grottoes; and somewhere 
thereabout stood a wall, into which the bodies 
of the princes were thrown, after their murder 
in the prison. When they had remained fes- 
tering in the pestilential atmosphere some 


and 


We found the remnant of | 
fruit and flower gardens, that had been elabo-| 


themselves by sympathy with the fate of Chris- 
tophe and the fallen fortunes of his throne 
and family,) the terror-stricken inhabitants 
mustered up sufficient courage to cast stones 
upon their bodies as they walked past, and 
thus hid from the sun the 
of their assassination, 


shame and horror 
whilst it still distress- 
ingly survived in their hearts and memories. 
The republican government have never taken 
any step to reclaim their corses from their 
dishonoured grave, though they pretend their 


'unmerited fate has claimed and received their 


pity. ‘The fact is, they were secretly glad at 


the calamity, as cutting off root and branch, 


sire and son, the house 


of Christophe, and 


thus extinguishing the hopes of a monarchical 


government. These princes were greatly be- 
loved, and really deserved the affection of the 
people, from a kind and generous disposition 
which characterised them. ‘They were talent- 
ed, and in their youth and innocence became 
victims for their father’s crimes. 

‘January 29.—I am annoyed by the inces- 
sant smack of whips which precedes the car- 
nival of the mardi-gras. | long 


be en iy 
resident in a country where 


have 
this sound ts the 
accompaniment of humiliating human suffer- 
ing, and I cannot hear this prelude of a feast 
without shuddering at it as the wonted ac- 
companiment of pain and lamentation. Whilst 
| make this remark, it will not, I think, be 
considered an incident of forced association, 
to mention, that Haytian parents s¢ ldom flog 
their children. One may sit for months to- 
gether in the house and never be disturbed 
by the street annoyance of crying urchins, and 
unforgiving and unfeeling mothers. The chil- 
dren too, itis aremarkable fact, are 
rally of a very playful temperament ; they are 
of a sedate habit, having about them nothing 
melancholy, but simply quiet and silent, not 
reserved ; requiring to be drawn out into the 
usual artless communicativeness of youth and 
infancy ; yet not awkward and shy, 
ther full of confidence, and quite au fait at 
what constitutes the 

They are in the 





behaviour. 
a very early 


proprie ty ol 


seen shops a 


not cene-| 


age, and perform their little eae s of atten-| 


tion and service with a creat air of polite ness, 


good nature, and usefulness. In the church 


you will see them engaged at their infantile| 


orisons, with as much devout demeanour as 
the most heart-stricken penitent there. 
are really drilled into very good habits 
at home and at school, without the 
ercion and harsh speaking. 
abhorrence, and to inflict it, 
chastisement, is a highcrime and misdemean- 
our in Hayti. But | know it can be said, and 
there are many that can prove it, that all the 
youths above the condition of cultivators and 
little farmers, exhibit an early propensity to 
indolence and depravity. This is undoubte dly 
true, but inasmuch as it is not 
that those who are 


They 
° both 


as a disgraceful 


equally true 
engaged in agriculture 
present similar indications of ripeness and rot- 
tenness, it is evident that this great social evil 
springs out of the want of occupation. In 
the towns where this mass of corruption is 


depraving the people, there are#no means of 


days, (for during the lawless interregnum of| useful employment but those which flow from 


the revolter Richard, all feared to ‘identify | 


| the activity of commerce. 


aid of co-| 
The whip is an! 


Merchants, shop-| has advantages 
§ 


| humbly ; 
being ra-| 


keepers, and artizans, form the community. 
Few Haytians have either capital or influence 
to take their station in the first class. 
educated youths may, however, find a 
ol creditable pectable 


counting-houses; and at the ta- 


Their 
means 
and re livelihood as 
clerks in the 
ble of European merchants, see the value of 
preserving those habits which had early re- 
commended them to confidence and oceupa- 
tion; but unhappily, in the midst of all this, 
comes the military system, drafting them into 
the regiments of the line, to herd with 
rance, vice » to be marched 
from Cape Delmarie to Sumana, from south to 
north, from east to west, to be encamped in 
plains and mountains, savannas and forests, 
and lose all sense of the usefulness of activity 


igno- 


indolence, and 


in the listless luxury of repose. Inthe terms 
of the law, they may escape this military 
liability, by marrying early, and conducting 


business on their own account; but that has 
its evils, its perils, and difficulties. The 
shop-keeping interest is all absorbed by the 
marchandes—wemen who have large families 


to maintain by their industry, and who, by the 
d punctual manner in which 
terms of th 


exclusivel 


honourable an 
they 
have 


fulfil the » credit given them, 
ly, the confidence of 
the European The knowledge 
that this morality prevails among the 
men, puts them out of all competition with 
the women in mercantile favour and indul- 
gence. They may turn brokers, intermediate 
buyers, mere sainiaee and farmers. ‘There, as 
the liehtest conscience makes the lightest Ja- 
bour, their depravation finds its most conge- 
nial company, and dissipation its delight; so 
that the moment they being in 
measure industrious, is the moment 
when they confirm their habits, and sink deep- 
est in respectability and credit. 
having moved, 


secured, ’ 
merchants. 


loose 


commence 


somc 


The artizans 
from beginning to last, more 
having walked on more equably, end 
possessing a trade; having escaped the very 

military habilities which others have incurred, 


have exemplified the imperishable truth which 


has made the contentment of medi ecrity a 
proverb. ‘They have survived the storm and 
the calm, and sailed with a prosperous breeze 


between the 
" . } 
‘Knowing all 
with th 


two. 

these facts, 
»conviction that these 
‘ontrollabl 
they have no 


and impressed 
people are only 
the creatures of un 
inert 


-circumstances, 


because occupation, and 


lax in their discipline because they are thrust 
into improper association, L should plead 
strenuously for the opening of the Jamaica 


trade, assured, that in rendering them more 
useful to themselves and their count ry, the 
wll be made more inpertant to our commer- 
cial interests. 

‘Ilayti has immense plains, fit for the kind 
of tillage re quire d by the food in demand in 
the Jamaica market. She has a population, 


who, without diminishing her presen trecoltes 
of coffee, or her existing exports of cotton, 
could devote a considerable 


ortion ol un- 
| 


| occupied time to the production of pulse an<d 


grain. She has, in her military establish- 
ments, an unemployed population, which must, 
when disbanded, make labour cheap. She 


in her agricultural system— 





« 
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her process of irrigation, her facilities of trans- 
port, by the cheapness of horses and cattle, 
which would enable her to produce the com- 
modities with little expenditure of capital ; 
and lastly, her lands are of so light a soil, so 
even and so fertile, that a system of plough- 
husbandry, and of general aid by machinery, 
would enable her existing population so to 
extend their resources, that she would com- 
mand the market, simply by the cheapness of 
her productions. Her competition would be 
with the United States of America ; but if her 


were thrown to prodigious heights. Six vol- 
canic cones, composed of scoriz and fragmen- 
tary lava, were formed’on the line of a chasm 
which ran in the direction from N.N. E. to 
S.S. W. The least of these cones was three 
\hundred feet in height, and Jorullo, the central 
voleano, was elevated one thousand six hun- 
dred feet above the level of the plain. It sent 
forth great streams of basaltic lava, containing 
jincluded fragments of primitive rocks, and its 
ejections did not cease till the month of Fe- 
|bruary, 1760. Humboldt visited the country 


| covering the lava. The small conical mounds 
(called * hornitos” or ovens) may resemble 
those five or six small hillocks which existed 
in 1823, on the Vesuvian lava, and sent forth 
columns of vapour, having been produced by 
the disengagement of elastic fluids heaving up 
small dome-shaped masses of lava. ‘The fis- 
sures mentioned by Humboldt as cf frequent 
occurrence, are such as might naturally ac- 
company the consolidation of a thick bed of 
lava, contracting as it congeals ; and the dis- 
appearance of rivers is the usual result of the 


com, which is “better, is found at the same|twenty years afier the occurrence, and was occupation of the lower part of the valley or 


time cheaper, and her rice, which is firmer 
and more nutritious than that raised on the 
swampy plains of Carolina, be already more 
approved of, she has nothing to dread from 
undertaking the struggle for rivalry with coun- 
tries oppressed by the burthen of slave-labour. 

* January 31.—I scarcely ever climb any 
of the points of elevated land above the little 
plain of the city, without seeing objects to in- 
terest me. 
little wild walk, through tracts which the hu- 
man foot had first beat into an indented path, 
and the rains excavated into a narrow ravine. 
We find ruins of habitations, and gardens that 
had been formed, wherever the view had been 
particularly commanding. The Fossette, with 
its roads and green lawns, speckled with trees, 
had a pleasing happy sort of character, en- 
livened with stirring people, strolling sheep 
and cattle, and loaded horses and asses com- 
ing and going ; and the point of low sand, and 
marshy level, within which the estuary of the 
Haut de Capriver flowed tranquilly and bright, 
with its dark mangrove borders, and one or 
two palm and date trees, and its hill-fortress, 
not far distant, was very pretty. The setting 
sun lighting the pinnacled mountains, and 
shining on the most unfrequented spots of 
verdure around the ruinous buildings of the 
plain, seemed to give it an air of tillage, 
without its really boasting of much that was 
either of the useful or profitable sort.” 

(To be continued.) 


ERUPTION OF JORULLO IN 1759. 


As another example of the stupendous scale 
of modern volcanic eruptions, we may men- 
tion that of Jorullo, in Mexico, in 1759. We 
have already described the great region to 
which this mountain belongs. ‘The plain 
of Malpais forms part of an elevated pla- 


teau, between two and three thousand feet |a surface previously flat, they would, if their 


above the level of the sea, and is bounded by 
hills composed of basalt, trachyte, and volcanic 
tuff, clearly indicating that the country had 
previously, though probably at a remote period, 
been the theatre of igneous action. From the 
era of the discovery of the New World to the 


middle of the last century, the district had |some of these resting on those first emitted, 
remained undisturbed, and the space, now the|tight only spread to a small distance from 


site of the volcano, which is thirty-six leagues 
distant from the nearest sea, was occupied by 
fertile fields of sugar-cane and indigo, and 


Pedro. 


To-day the consul and | took a| 


jinformed by the Indians, that when they re- 
/turned long after the catastrophe to the plain, 
|they found the ground uninhabitable from the 
lexcessive heat. When the Prussian traveller 
jhimself visited the locality, there appeared, 
}round the base of the cones, and spreading 


lfrom them as from a centre over an extent of 


|four square miles, a mass of matter five hun- 
\dred and fifty feet in height, in a convex form, 
gradually sloping in all directions towards the 
plain. ‘This mass was still ina heated state, the 


} : . ° . * 
\temperature in the fissures being sufficient to| 


ilight a cigar at the depth of a few inches. On 


this convex protuberance were thousands of} 


| flattish conical mounds, from six to nine feet 
ihigh, which, as well as large fissures traversing 
ithe plain, acted as fumeroles, giving out clouds 
of sulphuric acid and hot aqueous vapour. The 
|two small rivers before mentioned disappeared 
iduring the eruption, losing themselves below 
|the eastern extremity of the plain, and re-ap- 
ipearing as hot springs at its western limit. 
Humboldt attributed the convexity of the plain 
‘to inflation from below, supposing the ground, 
for four square miles in extent, to have risen 
up in the shape of a bladder, to the elevation 
of five hundred and fifty feet above the plain 
in the highest part. But this theory, which is 
entirely unsupported by analogy, is by no 
means borne out by the facts described ; and 
it is the more necessary to scrutinize closely 


plain by lava, of which there are many beauti- 
ful examples in the old lava-currents of Au- 
vergne. The heat of the * hornitos” is stated 
to have diminished from the first, and Mr. 
Bullock, who visited the spot many years after 
Humboldt, found the temperature of the hot 
spring very low, a fact which seems clearly to 
indicate the gradual congelation of a subjacent 
bed of lava, which from its immense thickness 
_may have been enabled to retain its heat for 
half a century. 

| Another argument adduced in support of the 
theory of inflation from below, was the hollow 
sound made by the steps of a horse upon the 
plain, which, however, proves nothing more 
jthan that the materials of which the convex 
|mass is composed are light and porous. The 
jsound called * rimbombo’’ by the Italians, is 
}very commonly returned by made ground, 
\when struck sharply, and has been observed 
{not only on the sides of Vesuvius and other 
ivoleanic cones where there is a cavity below, 
‘but in plains such as the Campagna di Roma, 
| composed in great measure of tuff and porous 
\voleanic rocks. The reverberation, however, 
|may, perhaps, be assisted by grottos and ca- 
verns, for these may be as numerous in the 
‘lavas of Jorullo, as in many of those of A.tna : 
but their existence would lend no countenance 
to the hypothesis of a great arched cavity, or 
|bubble, four square miles in extent, and in the 


the proofs relied on, because the opinion of|centre five hundred and fifty feet high. A 
|Humboldt appears to have been received as of! subsequent eruption of Jorullo happened in 


founded on direct observation, and has been 
made the groundwork of other bold and extra- 
ordinary theories. Mr. Scrope has suggested 


that the phenomena may be accounted for far 


\inore naturally, by supposing that lava flowing 
simultaneously from the different orifices, and 


principally from Jorullo, united into a sort of 


pool or lake. As they were poured forth on 
‘liquidity was not very great, remain thickest 
‘and deepest near their source, and diminish in 
lbulk from thence towards the limits of the 
ispace which they covered. Fresh supplies 
iwere probably emitted successively during the 
| course of an eruption which lasted a year, and 


‘the foot of the cone, where they would neces- 
perer accumulate to a great height. 


The showers, also, of loose and pulverulent 
watered by the two brooks Cuitimba and San|matter from the six craters, and principally 


11819, accompanied by an earthquake ; but 
unfortunately no European travellers have 
since visited the spot, and the only facts hitherto 
known are that ashes fell at the city of Guan- 
axuato, which is distant about one hundred 
and forty English miles from Jorullo, in such 
quantities as to lie six inches deep in the 
streets, and the tower of the cathedral of Gua- 
dalaxara was thrown down.—Lyell. 





Died on third day evening, the 25th ult. at his 
residence, Cooper Hill, near Haddonfield, N. J. 
Joseru C. Swert, in the 55th year of his age. Of 
many amiable traits which he possessed, perhaps the 
most distinguishing was, the conciliating mildness 
and suavity of his disposition and deportment. In 
reference to some trials and disappointments, which 
he experienced, he had been heard to remark, that 
he couid bless the hand that had inflicted them ; and 
during his protracted illness of nearly four weeks, 
there is ground for believing, that he was secretly 
and gradually preparing for the final change, bear- 
ing his sufferings in quietude and patience—very 
affectionate to those about him, and grateful for their 


In the month of June, 1759, hollow|from Jorullo, would be composed of heavier |kind attentions. He appeared collected and sensible 
sounds of an alarming nature were heard, and/and more bulky particles near the cones, and 
earthquakes succeeded each other for two}would raise the ground at their base, where, 
months, until in September flames issued from | mixing with rain, they might have given rise to 
the ground, and fragments of burning rocks |the stratum of black clay which is described as | tion. 


nearly to the last, and passed away as one falling 
into a sweet sleep, leaving onthe minds of those in 
attendance the consoling impression, that he was ac- 
cepted of Him, with whom there is plenteous redemp- 
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Early reproof of conscience.—A child between two 
and three years old being ill of the small-pox, had 
made use of some angry expression to a person who 
attended it, but soon felt the reproof of conscience 
for the offence, acknowledged it to its mother, and 
when the person came again, stretched out its little 
arms in token of a desire to be reconciled, The babe 
was sensible of approaching death, told its mother so, 
and sweetly expired. 
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We insert below a revised list of agents 
for “ The Friend,” and while we express to 
them our thanks for the services hitherto ren- 
dered, we may intimate the propriety of re- 
newed exertions to increase the number of 
our subscribers. We also would repeat our 
request that when they forward money, to be 
particular in mentioning the names and resi- 
dence of subscribers to whose credit it is to 
be placed. 


LIST OF AGENTS. 


Isaiah H. Winslow, Portland, Maine. 

Daniel Taber, East Vassalborough, do. 
Stephen A. Chase, New Market, N. Hamp. 
Jsaac Bassett, jr. Lyon, Mass. 

Wm. E. Hacker, Salem, do. 

Job Otis, New Bedford, do. 

Wm. Mitchell, Nantucket, do. 

Stephen Dillingham, Falmouth, Cape Cod, Mass. 
Matthew Purinton, Providence, R. Island. 
John J. Wells, Hartford, Conn. 

Mahlon Day, New York, 

Joshua Kimber, Flushing, L. I. 

Wm. Willis, Jericho, do. 

L. Ewer, P. M., Aurora, do. 

Herman Camp, P. M., Trumansburgh, do. 
John F. Hull, Stantordville, do. 
Allen Thomas, P. M.,Sherwood’s Corner, do. 


Asa B. Smith, Farmington do. 
Joseph Talcott, Skaneateles, do. 
Joseph Bowne, Butternuts, do. 
Thomas Bede!!, Coxsackie, Be o- 
Caleb Underhill, Pines Bridge, do. 


Dr. Harris Otis, Danby, County of Rutland, Vermont | 


Joseph D. Hoag, Charlotte, Chittenden Co, Vermont, 
Thomas Mendenhall, Berwick, Columbia Co. Penn 
Jacob Haines, Muncy, Lycoming Co. Penn. 


Charles Stroud, Stroudsburg, do. 
Jesse Spencer, Gwynedd, do, 
Thomas Wistar, jr. Abington, do. 
Elias Ely, New Hope, do, 


James Moon, Falsington, Bucks County, Penn. 


Joel Evans, Springfield, do. do. 
Jesse J. Maris, Chester, do. 
Solomon Lukens, Coatesville, do. 
Isaac Pusey, London Grove, do. 


John Parker, P. M., Parkersville, do. 


George G. Ashbridge, Downingtown, do. 
George Malin, Whiteland, do, 
Samuel R. Kirk, P. M., East Nantmeal, do. 


John Negus, Perryopolis, Fayette Co. du. 
David Roberts, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


Josiah Tatum, Woodbury, do. 
David Scull, Woodstown, do. 


Daniel B. Smith, Leeds’ Point, do. 
John Bishop, Black Horse, do. 
John N. Reeve, Medford, do. 
Benjamin Sheppard, Greenwich, do. 


Wm. Allinson, Burlington, do, 
Wm. F. Newbold, Jobs-Town, do. 
Eli Matthes, Tuckerton, do. 
Samuei Bunting, Crosswicks, do. 
Jacob Parker, Rahway, do. 
Seth Lippincott, Shrewsbury, do. 
Hugh Townsend, Plainfield, do. 
Caspar Wistar, Salem, do. 
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John W. Tatum, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Dr. Thomas H. Dawson, Easton, Maryland. 
do. ! 


Thomas Levering, Washington, D.C. | 

Thomas W. Ladd, Richmond, Virginia. | 

Wm. Davis, jr. Lynchburg, do. 

Phineas Nixon, P. M., Nixon’s P. O. , Randolph Co. | 
N.C. 

Seth Henshaw, P. M., New Salem, N. C. | 

Thomas Moore, P. M., New Garden, do. 

Nathan Hunt, jr. P. M., Hunt’s Store, do. 

Caleb Morris, Pasquotank Co, do. 

John Kirk, Charleston, S. C. 

Elisha Bates, Mount Pleasant, Ohio. 

Benjamin Hoyle, Barnesville, do. 

Henry Crew, P. M., Richmond, do. 

John Street, Salem, Columbiana County, Ohio. 

Ephraim Morgan, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Elijah Coffin, P. M., Milton Indiana. 

Win. Hobbs, New Salem, do. 

John Fenton, York, Upper Canada. 

Nathan Comstock, Adrian, Lennawee Co. Michigan 
Territory. 

George Davoll, Collina, Erie Co. N. Y. 

Thomas Hodgson, bookseller, South John Street, 
Liverpool. 


The lines of Angus do certainly “ breathe 
a better spirit” than the “ Musings of Viator,” 
and we do not think them “ infinitely below 
in poetry.” We only wish that we could 
have more from his fluent quill. 


Departed this life in the 78th year of his age, at his 
residence in Gwynedd township, Montgomery Co. 
Pe, the 3d of tenth month last, Davin Lukens, a mem- 
ber of the religious Society of Friends. He accepta- 
bly filled the station of elder for many years, ruling 
well his own house. He was exemplary in life and 
conversation, being an example of plainness and mo- 
deration, and one who loved the truth, thus evincing 

| to the world that he was a follower of a meek and cru- 
| cified Saviour. 

He stood firm through the awfui storm that so lately 

| shook the Society, his innocent spirit being often 
zrieved by the departure of many from the simplicity 
of the truth, who once knew better days. 


When Friends were deprived of the use of their 
|meeting house by the separatists, he cheerfully, and 
| with a willing mind, gave up his house for that pur- 
pose, inviting those who worked for him to attend 
their little meeting, when held in the middle of the 
|week; and if he could not persuade them to do so, 
| Fequested them not to do any work during meeting 
| time, thus evincing that where his treasure was, there 
|his heart was also. Two days before his death, seve- 
ral of his children sitting by him, he said, “ we have 
no continuing city here,” and recommended them to 
seek a city which had foundations, whose maker and 
builder the Lord is. At another time, being in great 
suffering, said he hoped, in a little time, to be admit- 
ted where the weary are atrest. At the interment 
there was a peaceful solemnity felt, and a comforta- 
ble hope, animating to the survivors, that He whom 
he acknowledged before men, had acknowledged him 
in the presence of his Father and of the holy angels. 





on the 4th ult. at the residence of Thomas Pax- 

son, in Solebury, Mary Lownes, in the 32d year of her 

age, amempber of Buckingham monthly meeting, Bucks 
'Co. Pa. In her last illness she exhibited an example 
| of Christian meekness, patience, and fortitude. She ex- 
| pressed but few words, yet the uniform composure of her 
‘mind, and the placid and serene expression of her 


Redeemer. 


For “ The Friend.” 


LINES 


the last number of “ The Friend.” 


Why, melancholy bard, must thou 
To youth alone allow 

The odours of the flowery mead, 
The music from the bough, 

The sun-bright hill, the gilt-edged cloud, 
The evening’s balmy dews? 

Must age and manhood shut their eyes 
To nature’s glowing hues? 


Full well J know that manhood’s cares 
Will furrow o'er the brow, 

For I have known their withering power, 
I feel their impress now ; 

Yes, I have reach’d that table land 
Where past and future meet, 

And the down-hill path of life must soon 
Be trodden by my feet. 


But hope has led my upward course, 
Its Prttar and its CLoup, 
Which ne’er despondency’s eclipse 
In darkness shall enshroud, 
That downward path as smooth may be 
As that my fathers trod, 
For never shall my heart resign 
Its confidence in Gop. 


Although his wisdom has infus’d 
The bitter in my cup, 
And vain has sometimes seem’d the prayer 
My heart has offer’d up; 
How often has he made that cup 
With blessings to o’erflow, 
And caused my heart the holy charm 
Of gratitude to know! 


Dr. George Williamson, Baltimore, 
Dr. Thomas Worthington, Darlington, Hartford | Suggested by the “ Musings of Viator,” republished in 
county, Maryland. | 


Sometimes, ’tis true, a sigh may steal, 
To see time bear away 

Some youthful grace from those I love, 
The trophy of his sway ; 

To see the silver hue usurp 
Those locks of glossy jet, 

That were my pride in earlier days 
I never can forget. 


But still that heart that beat to mine 
In passion’s fervid hour, 

Responds with sweeter minstrelsy, 
And with a holier power. 

And there remains my manhood’s boast, 
The promised props of age, 

A joyous band around my hearth, 
To cheer my pilgrimage. 

And shall not they with feeling hearts 
And duteous hands supply 

My faltering step and waning strength, 
And close my glazing eye? 


Must age be all unlovely then ? 
No single charm remain 

To cheer the weariness of life— 
To soothe the bed of pain? 

Will not that picture Farrn can draw, 
Be brighter, and as fair 

As fancy’s, when the vernal breath 
Of youth is on the air? 


Yes—brighter, fairer, truer far, 
For one is but the birth 

Of nature’s feeble infancy, 
The meteor child of Earth ; 

While to the eye of age, have faith 
And pure religion given 

All youthful visions far above— 
The paradise of Heaven! 


ANGUS. 


For “ The Friend." 


It has been said that the history of a na- 
leountenance, gave a comfortable evidence that she/tion is best read in its laws; and it is always 
was resigned to the will of a gracious and merciful interesting to mark the progress of liberal 
views, as they develope themselves in the 
jurisprudence of any country. 


We are per- 
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' 
haps never better qualified to appreciate the) vania, were referred to on the one side, while! epistle to his friends: “You are not insen- 
inestimable privileges guaranteed to us by} on the other, it was warmly contende d, that | sible of the scurrilous and filthy books of lies 
the letter and the spirit of our laws, founde d! the prisoner had a right to be tried by any ‘and defamations which have been spread 
upon principles of equity and justice, than|twelve men whom he might find on the list, | abroad i in this nation. It is very well that the 
when we are led to compare them with the| made out and furnished by the state itse If, | Lord a suffered them to publish their own 
despotic assumptions of a benc h, which,| by its prope r officer. | shame | print, that truth’s enemies may be 
though boasting to act under the prov isions| The chief justice, in deciding upon this! discovere ed? Had those of the present dé ay 
of Magna Charta, could yet wish for the! grave question, declare a. that though it was| withheld their publications, it would hardly 
powers of the Spanish inquisition, to force| new in this state, it was not new to his own) even at this early period be believed that the 





jurors into its own arbitrary views. Whe nj reflections. Antic ipating that it would one 
Penn and Mead contended for the rights of) day arise, he had long ago bestowed upon it| 


Englishmen, at the bar of a corrupt tribunal | that attention which its importance entitle d/ 


—when hundreds of their fellow profe ssors| it to, and he was prepared to give his views 
suffered the spoiling of their goods and the/on the subject. 
loss of their liberty for conscience’ sake—| length, and with his usual perspicuity and 
and when some of them even laid down their! force. Among other things, he said that in| 
lives in “ testimony of the Lord’s truth,” 
prove «l themselves the noble and effective! necessary for him to look for precedents either 
pioneers of a pathway that was to lead to a/in this state or in others. Such was the light 
rational and substanti: al enjoyment of liberty.| thrown upon the subject by its very nature— 
The principles of freedom that were promul- | by the age in which, and the genius of the 
gated during the revolutionary war in this} laws, under which we live, that without pre- 
country —that burst so splendidly forth in the}cedent, and even against it, if such could be 
constitution of the United States—and that! found, he believed he could not be mistaken 
have been since so happily acted upon, are,}in the course which it was his duty to pursue. 
we think, fairly traceable to the sound religi-|[t could not be right to attempt to compel! 
ous and civil views of our forefathers, those] a man to perjure 
bright sons of the morning in the Society of} late his conscience. Nor would it be « Xpe- 
Friends. dient, by forcing such a man upon the jury, 
The above reflections have been produced] to render the of an 
by a circumstance that occurred at Woodbury Upon the whole, 
in New Jersey, at a recent term of the cir-| for challenge was sufficient, 
cuit court in Gloucester county. 
dav morning the 10th inst. John Whitaker,| was ac cordingly withdrawn from the pannel. 
charged with the murder of David Ireland, in] It may not be amiss to add that, in the! 
the cighth month last, was brought into court, | course of the argument it was stated, th 
Charles Ewing, chief justice of the state,| | juror was amember of the Socie ty of Friends, | 
presiding. 
pleaded ‘not guilty” to the indictment, 
thrown himself upon the country, 
court having assigned him learned 
counsel, White, Armstrong, and Carpenter,| Quaker or a Presbyterian; it would not change 
the trial was moved by the prosecuting attor-| the sacredness of his conscience, nor the prin- 
ney, J. H. Sloan, and ordered by the court|c iples by which this question was to be set-! 
is peeneed, The prisoner, by his counsel, | tled. 
availed himself, on this awful occasion, of his It may 


conviction offender im-| 
| possible. 


cause 





and|of life, under any circumstances; but the 


be further added, that the indict-|} 


} 
privilege, and made numerous pere mptory mone was not sustained—the prisoner was} 


challenges as the jurors were about to enter| acquitted. J. 
the box. Isaac Nicholson being called asa} 10th mo. 1931. 

juror, was ordered by the proper officer to P 
look upon the prisoner, and the prisoner 

upon him. No challenge was made, and he dei pee ree Secaies 
was directed to pass. When called upon to PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE, 

be affirmed, he stated to the court, that inas-| It is now a matter of curiosity to look into 
much as the charge against the prisoner was}some of the books and periodical works, 
“ murder,” and as by our laws this crime] either published or supported by the followers 
is punishable with “death,” he believed it|of Elias Hicks, during the days of confusion | 
would not be right for him to act in the cese|and misrule. The separation places us on 
—he could not, under any circumstances,|very different ground from that in which! 
whatever the nature of the evidence might be ,;we stood respecting them at that period. 
find a verdict of “guilty.” It was with him| Whatever may be the 
a matter of conscience. Tle was then chal-| the result of the experiment of the reorganised 
lenged “ for cause” by the state. The sufli- | Soc iety, the circumstance of our being two 
ciency and legality of this ché lle ‘nge were | distinct and independent bodies, changes the 
zealous ly denied by the prisoner’s counsel,| feelings which prevailed when the "y were in 
and as ably defended by the attorney for the| direc t conflict with us, respecting principles 
state. Considerable ingenuity and learning! and practice. To defend their cause no little 
were displayed on either side. It was a} misrepresentation was resorted to, and it will 
novel case. A similar one had never occur-| now be found that some of the principles they 
red in New Jersey. Nostatute was to be! then advocated, will directly condemn their 
found that had reference to it. The laws of present proceedings. In relation to the sepa- 
New York, and the proceedings in Pennsy]-' ratists of G. Fox’s days, he observes in an 


i 


For “ The Friend."’ 


This he did at considerable | 


| 
they | order to be able to make up his mind, it was not| 


,| With reference to the exposure 


himself, or otherwise to vio.! 


he believed the | 
and the} 
On second|court would sustain it—and Isaac Nicholson | 
it the! 


The prisoner having previously | many of whom had scruples against the taking 


and the | judge in his decision declared it was a mat- | 
and able|ter of indifference, whether the man were a! 


interest of Friends in! 


| rancour and licentiousness of opinion had ever 
existed, which is manifested upon their pages. 
Scarcely any of them surpass in this re- 
spect James Cockburn’s misrepresentation 
‘of the general and particular causes which 
| have produced the late disorders and divisions 
in the yearly meeting of Friends held in Penn- 
sylvania.” This work will however furnish nu- 
| merous tests for the conduct of his reorganised 
| brethren at Green Street and elsewhere, while 
|his statements are very generally overturned 
jeven by the testimony of his own party at 
|Cooper’s Point, which will in due time be 
made manifest. 


| 





of Elias 
| Hicks’s unsound and spurious doc trines which 
took place at his visit to this city, in the first 
mo. 1827, James says, “ What offence did he 
{commit that his service should have been in- 
iterrupted? If he offered views that might be 


new to some, they were only offered in gos- 
pel affection, for consideration—none were 
compelled to embrace them. ‘Truth is more 


powerful than error, why then should any be 
afraid of free enquiry? Why should it be 
attempted to lisait the convictions of truth, 

! We have 
Society purchased this liberty 
with its blood. How then ean any now turn 
round to their brethren and say, ‘ Thus far 
have we gone and no farther may we go? Our 
apprehensions are a le gal sta ndard, by which 
to try and judge thy opinions.’ Would not 
this reverse the rule of doing to others as we 
would they s Would it not 
| cancel the bond of Christian union, and lay 
a foundation for that spirit of intolerant do- 
mination, which would effectually suppress 
{the energies of the Soc iety, and henceforth 
| frustrate its usefulness?” P age 104. 

| To apply these hacia to the preachers 
among the separatists, whom they are now 
opposing and carrying out of their meeting 
houses. What offences have Elizabeth Reeder 

lor Phebe Johnson committed, “that their 
services should have been interrupted 7” With 
| what consistency was Phebe Johnson disown- 
ed for her preaching, and Elizabeth Reeder 
|placed on the minutes of the Green Street 
meeting, because she delivered doctrines 
iwhich did not accord with their inclina- 
tions? “If they opened views that might 
be new to some, they were only offered for 
consider ation ; ; nene were compelled to cm- 
brace them ;” and it is not probable they 
were more need able to many of their 
members, than Elias Hicks’s were to Frinds. 
If truth with them is more powerful than 
error, “ why should they be afraid of free 
enquiry?” Do they now think to arrest 
the progress of the spirit of licentious spe- 
culation, to which they gave the rein be- 
fore their “ quiet retreat,” by placing com- 


or restrain liberty of conscience 
seen, that the 


should do unto us? 
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| 
inittees on guard to exclude such free enqui- | lec ‘tion in the minds of “ individuals endea-| to true repentance, that they might receive 


rers from their meetings, whose views of equal | 


youring to build and to} 


up themselves,” 


that remission, forgiveness, atonement, and re- 


rights and whose denunciations may a un- | indue e them to examine their principles, and| concilation obtained for them. 
grateful to the ears of the ir chief rulers ? lc ompare their present practice with the heavy 

It is probable that John Watson and Jo-| charges which they sounded against substan-| world to himself, not imputing their sins unto 
seph Pyle consider themselves actuated by| tial and worthy Friends, for the purpose of} them, but allowing them and granting them 


and with as good | 
On! 


“the convictions of truth,” 
reason, some will think, as Elias Hicks. 
attempt to restrain their liberty of conscience? 
Hiow can they turn round to those brethren and | 
sisters and say, *“ thus far have we gone and no! 
farther may we go? Our apprehensions are | 
a legal standard by which to try and judge 
your opinions.’ if you attempt to transce nd | 
the measure which we appoint, into the stre et| 
you mus st go. } 
Page 92. James Cockburn, who is himself} 
one of the speakers among the separatists, 
further saith respecting those perilous times| 
of which he wrote: “Faithful members who! 
stood upright, and bore a testimony against 
the progress of systematic declension from the | 
principle and practice of Friends, were not| 
only treated with disrespect and contumely, 
but actually proscribed, and in some instan- 
ces frivolous charges were made, and slight 
offences distorted and magnified into suffici- 
ent importance to procure their disownment.” 
| have often observed the separatists to preach 
to their own condition, and James in this in- 
stance has aptly described the course pursued 
by “his erring brethren.” John Page, Elijah| 
Krane, and Phebe Jehnson of New York. and 
i. Reader of Green Street, “faithful mem- 
bers” of the reorganised Society, “ who bore a 
testimony against the progress of systematic 
declension” from the principle of universal | 
liberty contained in the 4th month and 6th| 
month epistles issued at Green Street, were| 





‘nipped in 


withdrawing the affections of 


the rule of doing to others as they would 
they shoulddo unto them ?” Does it not 

‘lay a foundation for that spirit of intolerant 
'domination,” which James avers, “ would 
leffectually suppress the energies of the So- 


ciety and henceforth frustrate its use ae 38.” 


P. 


—_-_—— 
Selections for “The Friend.’ 


John Banks. 1676. Oh that Friends might 
live in love and unity together ; that as the 


| Lord hath been good in preserving of a rem- 


nant alive to himself unto this day, that they 


| may continue so unto the end; and whatsoever 


would arise among them, that in its rise in any 
wise tends to the ‘breaking of their heavenly| 


unity and brotherly fellowship, and sowing of) 
may be! 
it grow to bring| 


in the churches of Christ, 
the bud ; for if 
forth, the effects of it will be bad, and do 
great hurt among the plantation of God. So 
the Lord keep and preserve all watchtful, that] 
the envier of all our happiness and truth’s pros-| 
perity may be kept out and prevented. 
George Whitehead. 
God which taketh away the sin of 


dissension 


the world 


of God, take away the sin of the world? 
{ answer in two respects. First, as an uni- 
versal and most excellent offering and ac- 


the members| 
fromthem, and attaching them to themselves. | 
what just plea can the Green Street separatists Is not their present conduct the “ reverse of 


Behold the Lamb of 
!}of Christ, 
|In what respect does Jesus Christ, as tae Lamb 


That God was in Christ reconciling the 


remission upon true repentance, was, and is a 
testimony, and plain indication of the great 
‘love, grace and favour of God to the world, 


‘in and through his dear Son. How wonder- 
fully has God, in his great wisdom, love, 


kindness, meekness, long suffering and com- 
passion, condescended to our low capacities 
and conditions of the human race, for our 
redemption and salvation, by is dear Son 
Jesus Christ, truly considered, both as he came 
and suffered in the flesh, and as he is revealed 
in the spirit. O let the weighty consideration 
of all those things deeply affect all our hearts 
and souls, sincerely to love, serve, fear, worship 
and praise the Lord our most gracious God, 
through Jesus Christ, for ever! 

It is to be seriously observed and remem- 
bered, that when Jesus Christ was about to 
| take leave of his disciples, he recommended 
them unto the Spirit of truth, the Comforter, 
which should testify of him, and abide with 
them for ever; and that he would manifest 
himself to him that loved him, and that in a 
little while they, i. e. his disciples, should see 
| him, that is, Christ Jesus ; so, though he went 
away in the body, he would come again to 
them in spirit. Now, dear friends, it being 
ithe holy Spirit which testifies of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and shows unto us what he takes 
he that is the hely Spirit shall take 
}of mine, said Christ, and show it unto you. 
|The Holy Ghost takes, and shows unto us the 
| most excellent properties of our great and 
| glorious Mediator, his great universal love, 


not only treated with disrespect and con-| ce »ptable sacrifice for sin, (in order to obtain} meekness, humility, and compassion, that we 
tumely, because some of the prine ipal leade rs) redemption and forgiveness by his precious| may by degrees partake thereof, as we truly 


in the revolution had gained their purposes, | blood,) and even ofa most sweet smelling savour! obey and follow him in 


the manifestation of 


and no longer needed their aid, but were actu-| to God, far excelling the legal and typical obla-| the same holy Spirit, whereby the mystery of 


ally proscribed, and on frivolous charges! 
disowned or placed on record for that pur- | 
pose. One of the principal men on Long | 


Island, speaking of the course ‘as ‘din New/put an end unto. 


York, I was informed, said, they would| 
adopt the same measures ‘a "0 ladies 
Cherry Street, &c. and disown a few of those 
troublesome persons, they would soon 


that city. “In the absence of that spirit which| 
giveth life,’ J. Cockburn, 
pline could not fail to become as a dead letter, 
and be construed to answer the purposes of 
individuals endearouring to build up them- 
selves, instead of labouring after those quali- 


says 


get! 
rid of their disturbances as the »y had done in} and divine power. 


* the disci-| 


tions of animals, as “the offerings and blood of! 
bulls, goats, heifers, sheep, rams, lambs, &c. 
all which Jesus Christ by his own one offering | 
Second, Jesus Christ, as 
the Lamb of God, takes away the sin of the| 
world, by purging the conscience, and pury- 
fying the hearts of all them who truly receive 
him and believe in him, even in his holy name 
©! therefore, behold the 
Lamb of God which taketh away and putteth 
an end to sin, finisheth transgression, and 
brings in everlasting righteousness. 

Let us all look unto the promised Messiah, 
even unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our! 
ifaith, that we all may believe in heart unto} 





fications outa pre =o to become serrants to 
all.” 42, “Hlenee the toesin of alarm, the 
church is in dutie has constantly been| 
sounded, when individuals or communities 
have let go their leading strings of tradition, 
and inquired or judged for themselves respect- 
ing the obligations of re ligious duty.” 26. 
F rom the “confusions” of the separatists we 
are thus far happily free, and feel no ineli- 
nation to disturb the natural course of events 
among them; nor are we about to advocate 
the cause of the « oppressed” in their com. 


righteousness, and the salvation of our souls, 
| so as to be partakers of Christ and his righte- 
ousness, that none may draw back to perdition, 


| nor into the world’s pollutions, who have es-| 


caped the same through the knowledge of God} 
and his dear Son Jesus Christ, who is able and} 
truly willing to save to the uttermost, all them| 
who come unto God by him. He who offered 


up himself a lamb without spot to God for all! 


mankind, and thereby became a propitiation 
for the sins of the whole world, never designed 


to leave men in sin and transgression all their 


Christ is revealed, in and unto the truly spi- 
po minded believers in his light, and 
thereby they become the children of the light. 


: . 
Consolations of true Prayer. 


Jane Pearson. 14th of 3d month, 1813. 

A deep acknowledgment of the mercy of 

God. As I lay in bed this morning, [in her 

78th year] under piercing anguish of mind on 

account of my grandson's departure from the 

truth, my spirit, though in the deepest affliction, 

was permitted to ascend, | thought even to the 

Almighty’s throne ; and I there poured forth 

my soul on my own his account ; and 

! condescending kindness vouchsafed, in abun- 

| dant mere y, to unveil his benign countenance, 
‘and let me know, that the assurances he had 
lgiven me of his favour, I ought not to dispute; 
| that now, if after all the evidences he had given 
me of his protecting care, I should cast away 
iny confidence in him, I should be worse than 
an infidel ; and then a little hope was revived, 
| that the poor erring youth would yet be visited 
in mercy. ‘This view, if only tending to bind 
up my broken heart, or to heal my wounded 
spirit, | accepted in thankfulness from my God. 
3lst of 10th month, 1813. Oh! the con- 


and 


munity. Our object is to excite sober re.|days, but to afford all men grace to lead them/soling visions | have experienced during my 
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Jate confinement. A tribute of thanksgiving 
and praise is richly due to my blessed Lord|« 
and Master, Jesus Christ, for the sense he has 
been pleased to favour me with; that he hath 
heard my prayers for my grandson; for a little 
before his death, the spirit of intercession was 
poured forth upon me, and my prayers were 
strong on his account. 


Upon the 13th of 12th month, 1815, sitting 


in the evening by my fireside, with company |' 


about me conversing, although I knew not of 
what nature this conversation was, I felt a| 
strong attraction heaven-ward, which I was 
glad to feel: and a gracious God seemed 
pleased to bow his heavens and come down, 
directing me to dismiss every doubt respecting 
my own exit; for that he would take me in his 
mercy, and support me through what might 


befall me ; 


doubt of my eternal rest. Also respecting 


my grandson, I was charged to doubt no more; | 


for that he had granted repentance even at a 
Jate hour. ‘he spirit of intercession was 
poured forth upon me, with such energy as 
seeined to rend the very heavens. O my soul ! 
never forget that season, nor ever cease to 
extol a merciful God, in pardoning transgres- 
sors; in this instance mercy has covered the 
judgment seat to a hair’s breadth. 

Her grandson was confined to a sick room 
in the military hospital at Chelsea, with many 
others in the same apartment, which he much 
regretted, because he could not attain to that 
quiet state of mind which he much wished for. 
He was brought to a sense of his mis-steppings, 
and expressed the distress he felt for the un- 
easiness he had occasioned his grandmother, 
fearing he should shorten her days ; and was 
very anxious to read his Bible. He uttered 
some striking expressions near his close, which 
are not clearly remembered ; but the day and 
hour of his death accorded with the consolatory 
impressions which his grandmother had res- 
pecting him. 


For “ The Friend.” 


and my charge was, never more to| 


THE FRIEND. 


and in order to this the children} 
Anak, those corrupt passions and inclina- 
tions that war against the soul, must be driven 
out, the perverseness of the will broken, the 
understanding simplified, the pride of our 
|hearts plucked up by the eae: and all the 
|cords that bind us to the world and the things 
lof it untwisted ; in a word, our idols must be} 
jcast out, and every cursed thing removed that 
separates betwixt God and us, for the pure In} 
heart and they only shall see God. It was 
by this kind of holy vision ‘nce practised on 


rightly done: 





‘themselves that the worthies both of the Old 
and New Testament, in all ages of the church, | 
have laid hold on the kingdom of heaven, 
been favoured with such rich communications 
from God, and enabled to work such wonders, 
as surpass the belief of many in this degene- 
rate incredulous age: 


and that a preparatory 
\discipline of strictness and severity is neces-| 
sary in order to qualify us for any extraor-| 
\dinary vouchsafements of illumination and| 
ted among the Jews for the training up of 
|persons for the prophetic office, where they 
were educated in great abstraction from the | 
world, in the government of 





their p: ons| 
and the mortification of their natural prope n-| 
sities, that being so disengaged from the com-| 
mon impediments of a holy life, they might 
be more at liberty for devotion and the con- 
templation of he ravenly things, and by suc h| 
previous exercises become fit instruments for| 
the holy Spirit, and more receptive of heaven- 
ly wisdom. Thus came the *y out holy enthu-| 
siasts, men of God furnishe xd to every good 
word and work, scribes well instructed unto! 
|the kingdom of heaven, and fearless of giving | 
joffence | in the way of duty, even before kings 


5°?) 


being no less qualified for reproof and cor-| 


grace, we may learn from the schools institu-| from a gross misconception concerning some 





long as their affections are set on things be- 
/neath, and their hearts unsurrendered to God, 
they are no better than dry bones as to the di- 
vine life, without marrow or moisture ; and as 
| they cannot in such a state receive the things 
lof the Spirit of God, not having spiritual 
senses exercised thereto, so will these things 
of course appear foolishness unto them in 
others, and they will speak evil of that which 
they know not. 

* [| am here led to say a word concerning 
inspiration, and to observe that this best of 
God’s gifts to men (however the belief of this 
may be deemed enthusiasm by some) is the 
certain privilege, in one degree or othe r, of 


|every true Christian ; for a gospel faith is no- 


thing less than a supernatural light and power 


| communicated to the soul from the Father of 
| lights ; and every saving grace in us is, in its 
measure, a real participation of the divine na- 


ture. The prevailing prejudice against the 


doctrine of inspiration thus held arises in part 


| supposed physical distance between God and 
the soul, whereas nothing is nearer to God 
than the soul of man in the original constitu- 
tion of its nature, nor is it now se parate d from 
him by distance of place, but only by the con- 
\dition of its existence in sin. In proportion 
then as it is purified by faith from sin, and 
gives itself up in obedience to the drawings 
of the Father through his spirit, so far it ad- 
vances in its union and communion with God, 

|and comes into fellowship with the Father 
and the Son: so that the light of divine truth 
shining in our hearts, and all holy tempers 
and dispositions of soul, are by the inspiration 
| of God, and real emanations fromthe fountain 
of light and love. For this inspiration we are 
| taught to pray in the service of the church, 


-| ployment of their office: 


rection than for doctrine and instruction in| | but few seem to mean any thing by the word, 
righteousness, patterns these for all pe rsons| and the learned by their false glosse *s and in- 
| of a religious character, whether they live in| terpretations of the Sc ‘riptures on the one 
colleges or are in kings’ houses ; whether they | hand, and by exalting the sufficiency of human 
attend on those who go clothed in purple and| reason on the other, have so e xplaine d away 
| fine linen, and fare sumptuously every day, or| this important doctrine of all religion, both 
| are called forth to a more promiscuous em-) natural and revealed, that we no longer won- 





I have recently been reading over with re for though the dis-|der that the belief of all internal operations 
newed interesta publication, which engaged | pensation of prophecy, as it respects the fore-| of God in the soul is treated as enthusiasm or 
my attention some years ago, entitled, “ A| | telling future events, has of a long time ceased | fanaticism. It is by these superficial dealers 
Discourse on Mistakes concerning Religion, |i in the church, yet the character of prophets in| in the letter that we have seen the life of the 
Enthusiasm, Experiences, &c.” by Thomas] the capacity of expounders and declarers of|letter taken away, the beggarly elements of 
Hartly, A. M. Rector of Winwick, in North- |God’s word and will, and as denouncers of his| human ideas set up in the room of the light 
amptonshire. ‘The work bears internal evi-| judgments on all impenitent, even the most 

dence that the author wrote from experimental | dignified offenders, is never to cease in it, 


jof God in the soul, and the Scriptures dis- 
knowledge cf the truths he inculcates. 


| graced by opprobrious comparisons drawn be- 
A| neither is the Lord’s hand shortened that it} tween them and heathenish compositions, as 
minister of the episcopal church in England, to| cannot extend comfort and courage, light and| if one main excellency of the sacred writings 


which he seems to have been sincerely att: ach.| direction for these purposes now as formerly :| consisted in outdoing Homer in imagery, or 
ed, the coincidence of his views in several | |but, alas! our hearts are straitened that they | Demosthenes i in oratory; but such degrading 
respects with those embraced by the Society|cannot receive it as they ought, and we are! encomiasts would do well to remember that 
of Friends, especially in relation to the spiri-| s0 entangled, as to many of us, with such an| He whose character is that of being the wis- 
tuality of religion and worship, is very strik-| evil covetousness after the things of this life, | dom of God, and who in the days of his flesh- 
ing. The following extract may be the pre- | so studious to seek the honour that cometh of| ly appearance spake as never man spake, made 
lude of some others, if the editor should think; man more than the honour that cometh of} no account of human eloquence ; and that the 
proper to give it a place in “The Friend.” | God, that we want boldness to hold the faith 


R. lof our Lord Jesus Christ without respect to) in the sublimity of figures, or the elegance of 
“ It will be proper to observ e here, that the! persons: for le t men be ever so highly titled diction, but in demonstration of the spirit and 


way to any good degree of perfection in the OF ¢ haractered, let their pretensions to learn-' power from on high.” 
divine life lies through great mortification and| ing be what they will, and their acquaintance | Ave 
self-denial. Some ee it enough to get doc-| with creeds, canons and connentatorss Cot O——————— 
trines into the head, but till the heart is in| 80 extensive, yet so long as they continue men PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 

some measure purified by faith, nothing is|of this world, and follow the things of it, so} Carpenter Street, near Seventh. 


authority with which he spake consisted not 
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